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BEHIND - AND - BEFORE - US 


Last September we came into be- 
ing, a fresh young thing, scared of 
our own shadow (as, indeed, were 
braver men than we in that momen- 
tous month in the history of the 
world). We weren't sure of where 
we were going (as who was?) or of 
how we should make our way; but 
we brashly set out. 

With that fine sympathetic charity 
toward the very young that is one 
of mankind's noblest impulses, you 
received us well, admired our good 
points and overlooked our defects. 

Now the time has come to do a 
little backward-looking and self-an- 
alysis. It is only human to want to 
look backward and only modern to 
analyze one’s self. Who is there to 
criticize us for wanting to be both 
human and modern? 

The very first thing that happened 
to us, of course, was a schedule. No 
modern mamma would dream of try- 
ing to raise a child without a sched- 
ule, and our earnest aunties worked 
one up for us and then proceeded to 
get off it—which is only to be ex- 
pected of schedules and perhaps why 
they are instituted in the first place. 

It was in December that we got 
clear off schedule and came drib- 
bling along, year-bookishly speak- 
ing, when the tinsel was all put away 
and the Christmas tree had long 
since gone up in tangy smoke. We 
were in quite a dither and thought 
we were ruined for life, but relatives 
were sweet and patient and we got 
back on the track again. 

In April we went to the clinic. (You 
called it a ‘Public Relations Insti- 
tute.) All up-to-date babies go to 


clinics. There the aches and pains, 
the weaknesses and strength, the 
adenoids and tonsils of C.L.A. were 
diagnosed and prescribed for. © 

We could see that all the aunties 
and uncles and cousins weren't 
happy about the clinic. Some felt 
that their children were neglected; 
others believed the diagnoses were 
wrong; and still others felt they were 
not heirs to the complaints that occu- 
pied the learned doctors and so their 
time was wasted and they had better 
have stayed at home and dusted the 
council and watered the trustees. 

For those of you who did stay 
home and tend to your councils and 
trustees, we have tried to get the 
worthiest discourses of the clinic 
physicians and to present them here. 
You will need to be wise of head to 
know your own weaknesses and 
steady of nerve to administer your 
own treatment, but robust good 
health and normal growth are ever 
worth the cure. 

This is our final contribution as an 
infant to your welfare. We have 
grown swiftly and sturdily. We are 
through the diaper stage and ready 
for rompers. 

In saying rompers, we realize the 
full import of the word. We say it 
advisedly. We trust you with the 
responsibility of promoting the de- 
velopment of the toddler, but we 
hope to give you a hint that a child's 
life should not be all dull business. 
Please, Mr. President, do not make 
us old before our time. A toddler is 
essentially a gay creature and the 
world needs gaiety today. 


Let us be gay! V. M. 





THE YEAR AHEAD -- TOLERANCE 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By JOHN D. HENDERSON 


President, California Library Association 


To Members of the California Library 
Association: 


In the 45 years of California Library 
Association history we have come a 
a long way. Through our active state 
organization far-reaching improve- 
ments have been effected in library 
service. We may well be proud of 
the record. Every year offered un- 
usual problems for the association’s 
officers to cope with; there are reas- 
ons for believing that the year ahead 
will be no exception. 

With a revised constitution setting 
up new procedures and a plan of 
work involving many changes we 
may consider this a transitional year 
growing out of the old into the new. 
The organizational plan under which 
we will work is designed to coord- 
inate our professional activities with 
those of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The new constitution is an 
adaptation of the findings of the 
A.L.A. Third Activities Committee to 
our state organization. Many months 
of planning, correspondence and 
hard work have gone into the new 
C.L.A. constitution. In so far as pos- 
sible this year its mandates will be 
carried out. 

We shall be carrying forward the 
usual association activities with the 
lengthening shadow of Europe's 
tragedy reminding us that our way 
of life cannot be taken for granted. 


Although our pleas for better local 
support, for better salaries, for legal 
certification and for state and federal 
aid are more than ever justified they 
are not likely to be heard against the 
clamor of foreign affairs and the din 
of domestic strife. Certainly this does 
not mean that we should give up the 
fight, or even be discouraged. It 
does mean that the impact of world 
affairs is challenging and condition- 
ing our thinking and the thinking of 
the readers we serve. 


The times call for a re-examination 
of the concepts underlying library 
service in a democracy. As an edu- 
cational institution the library is vital 
to the State as an agency of public 
enlightenment; it is supported by the 
State because our form of govern- 
ment requires that the citizenry be 
informed. Our educational system 
furthers the free exchange of ideas; 
our governmental system is based on 
tolerance. Library service has a sig- 
nificance for both that is realized by 
all of us. It has been frequently 
pointed out that the public library is 
a liberal institution serving all of the 
people and tolerating all views relat- 
ing to public questions. 

Agreeing with this does it not be- 
hoove us to learn more about the 
democracy which we serve? Should 
we not take time to inquire into the 
social, economic and political forces 
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that are emerging in current affairs? 
In this day of social ferment and 
stress it does not suffice that the 
librarian love the great books of the 
past. It almost goes without saying 
that he must be conversant with the 
ideas, right and left, which are ex- 
pressed by current thinkers; he must 
believe in the power of thought and 
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he must be equipped to guide others 
in their pursuit of knowledge and 
ideas regarding today’s problems. 

We cannot deplore with the poet 
that, “The world is too much with 
us.” Our problems call for sustained 
thinking about the world of today 
and the proper function of libraries 
in our democracy. 


REPERCUSSIONS ON THE INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By MARY DUNCAN CARTER 


Chairman, Public Relations Institute Program Committee 


The California Library Association 
Institute on Public Relations has 
come and gone. As a new method 
was used for the presentation of the 
subject, the members of the program 
committee were asked to send in 
comments and suggestions for its 
improvement in case it should be 
used at some future conference. In 
order to stimulate the thinking of all 
C.L.A. members as to possible ways 
to improve the Institute method used, 
the following repercussions are pre- 
sented. It is hoped that other com- 
ments by members of the C.L.A. will 
be sent to the editor of the Bulletin. 

It is thought that the conference 
method is here to stay. Group think- 
ing directed toward a specific sub- 
ject and expressed informally is find- 
ing a definite place in our democ- 
racy. Any member of an Association 
who comes to a meeting with some- 
thing to say and who is given an 
opportunity to say it goes home feel- 
ing better for it. For this reason the 


people who took part in the discus- 
sions undoubtedly gained more than 
they could have done by merely 
listening to speeches. Those who felt 
dissatisfied with the Institute may 
have been the ones who sat back 
and let the other person do the talk- 
ing. All librarians, no matter what 
their rank in the library, were given 
an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions freely. Many librarians have 
said that they went home with new 
ideas on public relations gleaned 
from a free exchange of ideas. 

The main criticisms were of the 
subject, the size and procedure of 
the discussion groups, and the 
speakers. 

Subject. It was difficult to select a 
broad general theme of interest to 
all Sections. Evidently some of the 
Sections felt that they had no par- 
ticular need to discuss public rela- 
tions. It was very interesting to see 
that the criticisms of the subject 
varied from those who felt that public 
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relations was either too broad or too 
narrow in scope. It was thought that 
some inclusive topic such as “Cur- 
rent Problems in the Library World” 
might be a good theme to tie some 
future Institute together. Other sug- 
gestions were to center the attention 
on (1) Books, as they are our stock 
in trade. This subject could be dis- 
cussed under such items as censor- 
ship, obsolescence and trends in 
publishing; (2) Routines in Library 
Procedure. This latter topic would 
enable librarians to simplify proce- 
dures and to cut down overhead ex- 
penses; and (3) Personnel, i.e., em- 
ployer-employee relations. 

It was suggested by one of the 
members of the committee to give a 
longer time to the Institute program. 
In this way such a popular subject 
as “Public Relations Over the Desk”’ 
might be divided into two or more 
days. In this way librarians who are 
allowed only one day of attendance 
on library time might have a better 
opportunity of attending the Institute 
on a day when such a popular sub- 
ject would be under discussion. 

Size and Procedure of Discussion 
Groups. It was generally thought that 
the discussion groups were too large 
and that the length of time for dis- 
cussion was too short. The physical 
inconveniences of the discussion 
rooms were commented upon. Then 
too the conference procedure fol- 
lowed was unfamiliar to many. It 
was based upon the method worked 
out by Mr. Robert Farrington, Super- 
visor of Public Service Training, Bu- 
reau of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education, and taught last spring to 
a group of department heads and 
branch librarians at the Los Angeles 
Public Library. Since the discussion 
method is being widely used in the 
United States in both public service 
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and industry it is a fine thing for 
librarians to be familiar with it. Per- 
haps before the next C.L.A. conven- 
tion other librarians may have the 
opportunity to learn more about con- 
ference techniques. If so, the criti- 
cism in regard to the shortage of 
discussion leaders will be met. 

The use of large sheets of paper 
fastened to a blackboard as a means 
of keeping the group informed of the 
major points under discussion was 
commented on at some length. Un- 
doubtedly the method broke down 
when it was used with too large 
groups and by a leader unfamiliar 
with the techniques of the conference 
procedure. It was suggested that ‘the 
leader should have a definite outline 
to ‘lead’ the group toward a definite 
goal without being arbitrary and 
dictatorial. Of course, it might be a 
good idea for one or two ‘instigators’ 
to be planted in the audience.” 


Several suggestions were made as 
to the way of reducing the size of 
the groups. It was suggested that 
(1) ‘‘a separation of topics into larger 
and smaller library problems would 
prove effective,” and (2) the group 
be divided on the basis of numbers 
regardless of the size of the library 
or whether the group was composed 
of staff assistants or head librarians. 

It was generally conceded that the 
length of time allotted to the discus- 
sions groups was too short. It was 
suggested that it might be possible 
to have one Institute session in the 
morning and discussion groups in 
the afternoon. Undoubtedly much 
time was lost in going from one room 
to another after the general session 
was completed and before the dis- 
cussion group started. 

It was suggested that a preliminary 
study outline or reading list be pre- 
pared and sent out with the prelimi- 
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nary program as a means of stimulat- 
ing interest and discussion. Another 
suggestion was to list the topic first 
in the program rather than the sec- 
tion or group. “In many cases the 
topic was of broad interest although 
the scope of the Section gave the 
impression that they would consider 
the subject from their point of view 
only.” 

Speakers. Speakers who were not 
librarians and who were not familiar 
with library problems were criticized. 
It may be said at this point that the 
committee purposely selected speak- 
ers outside of the library profession 
in order to present a fresh point of 
view on public relations. It was 
hoped that the librarians present 
would be able to draw analagies in 
the library profession. However, 
some of the members preferred our 
own progressive library leaders, such 
as Margery Quigley, librarian of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Lib- 
rary, who spoke at the Yosemite 
meeting, ‘as their advice and ideas 
are more valuable than that of busi- 
ness men and politicians.” 
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A suggestion as to the use of 
another method was as follows: “! 
think we would do well to follow 
the American Library Association 
plan of general sessions which strive 
to give inspiration and are devoted 
to subjects of interest to many peo- 
ple. They plan many small group 
meetings with definite assigned sub- 
jects and a certain number of speak- 
ers prepared to present phases of 
the subject under a leader equipped 
to lead the discussion.” 

It is hoped that the presentation 
of these comments, which are the 
personal opinions of the members of 
the Institute Program Committee, or 
suggestions from other members 
gathered by them, will lead to an 
expression of opinion by every mem- 
ber of the California Library Associa- 
tion. Do you wish to continue the 
Institute method? If so, do you agree 
with these suggestions, or have you 
others to make? Remember this is 
your Association, and it is only by 
the free expression of your opinion 
that you can make its meetings what 
you wish them to be. 


Index to Volume 1 


of the Bulletin 
Ww 


THE INDEX TO VOLUME 1 OF THE BULLETIN WILL BE 


PRINTED IN VOLUME 2 





“SERVICE FOR SALE” 


By ROBERT L. PHILIPPI 


Director of Public Relations and Advertising, 
Union Oil Company of California 


An address delivered to the California Library Association at its Forty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting and Public Relations Institute, Long Beach, April 17, 1940. 


As the old preacher usually says, 
my subject for today is to be, “Treat 
‘em like customers,” or, “A fire on 
the hearth is more important than 
gold leaf on the dome.” That is fig- 
uratively speaking, of course. 

First, let me say that I don't appear 
before you as an expert on libraries. 
My library experience has been lim- 
ited primarily to the days when I 
was busy reading “Motor Boys Over 
Land” and books of that sort, and to 
my school and college days when 
I was occasionally known to visit the 
library. So I don't expect to drop 
any pearls of wisdom as far as li- 
braries themselves are concerned. I 
simply want to talk to you as a busi- 
ness man who happens to be special- 
izing in Public Relations and Adver- 
tising. 

I am going to attempt to tell you 
how business organizations today 
are thinking about public relations 
and about some of the things they 
are doing. If some of these things 
happen to apply, or if you can adapt 
some 6f them to the library business, 
I hope you will feel free to do so. In 
other words, if the shoe fits, put it 
on if you care to. 

I was very interested, in looking 
over a copy of the Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, to note that 
you are apparently very interested 
in public relations. I noticed in one 
* The Institute for Librarians, held in Los 
Angeles, November 8-9, 1935, was arranged 
and conducted by the Southern District of 
the California Library Association, in coop- 


eration with the School of Government of 
the University of Southern California. 


issue several articles dealing with 
public relations. I noticed, also, in 
the proceedings of the Institute for 
Librarians,* as far back as 1935, that 
you had talks on public relations. 
Then I wondered why librarians are 
interested in the subject of public 
relations. I always supposed librar- 
ies were dignified institutions in the 
town that went on and on without 
any particular excitement or worries, 
and were about as stable as the taxes 
by which they are supported. 

I then reasoned that librarians had 
apparently embraced the attitude or 
philosophy of business organizations 
today toward civic and public re- 
sponsibility. No doubt you are inter- 
ested in public relations for the same 
reasons that other organizations all 
over the country are becoming more 
and more interested in public rela- 
tions. You all have a normal and 
natural desire to do a better job in 
your business. . . to be more helpful 
in the communities in which you 
work . . . make the library more 
useful and valuable to students and 
people in general. I understand that 
library circulation generally has de- 
clined, or at least has not kept pace 
with population increases. You want 
the library business to be a healthy 
business, and only a business that is 
going ahead can be a healthy busi- 
ness. Businesses or libraries, just like 
people, can't remain static. They 
must push aggressively forward or 
they aren't satisfying themselves or 
the people they are serving. 

So you apparently have a plan to 
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go to work on the library business 
... to see if public relations has any 
connection with today’s problems of 
book circulation. 


I think, generally, libraries are do- 
ing a splendid job. However, most 
businesses today are attempting to 
improve their public relations, re- 
gardless of the job they are doing... 
are continually striving to do better, 
regardless of their present position. 


I think libraries will have to go to 
work, in a rather strict sense of the 
term, to meet the competition which 
you are facing today for the time, 
and interest, and attention of people. 

A recent survey made by a nation- 
al organization showed that people 
on the average spend five hours a 
day listening to their radios. Radio 
is the most popular of recreations— 
a big factor in keeping people away 
from books. There is a rage for 
sports. Badminton, bowling, skating, 
and other sports are apparently in- 
creasing in popularity. Motion pic- 
tures, of course, have been with us 
for years. An increasing prosperity 
is militating against book readership. 
Back in 1933, during the depression 
when people apparently had nothing 
else to do and little money, they 
spent a great deal of time in libraries. 
The book clubs, which are very pop- 
ular today, must be working against 
libraries. Thousands of people sub- 
scribe to clubs like Book-of-the Month 
Club. Life, Time, and other maga- 
zines are increasing rapidly in circu- 
lation. Rental libraries are compet- 
ing with the public libraries. 

When you add it all up, the librar- 
ies today are facing serious compe- 
tition for the time and attention of 
people. I believe that public relations 
can be an important part of any pro- 
gram to meet that competition. 

Before we discuss public relations, 
however, I would like to offer a defi- 
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nition of public relations. There has 
been a lot of loose talk on the sub- 
ject. Many people think it is publicity, 
or press agentry, or defensive ex- 
planation of things we have done or 
are doing. Many people think it is 
a method of overcoming business 
wrongs. They think it is a specific or 
highly specialized phase of business. 

But it is actually none of these 
things. Public relations is an um- 
brella that covers all phases of busi- 
ness activity that have any relation 
to the public. It is actually an opera- 
ting philosophy of management, or a 
basic concept of doing business. It is 
a philosophy which should be ap- 
plied to everything an organization 
does and says in dealing with people 
or the public. It is doing, not saying. 
It is not explaining—it is not pub- 
licity. 

Public relations might be summed 
up as the “Golden Rule applied to 
business.” Business today must op- 
erate the way the public wants it to 
operate. Practically all businesses 
are actually operating on a public 
franchise and the public has many 
ways of expressing dissatisfaction if 
it doesn't like the way a business is 
being run. The primary worry of the 
merchandise distributor is that the 
public will withdraw its franchise by 
simply failing to purchase its prod- 
ucts. In the case of libraries, people 
can withdraw their franchise by 
simply staying away from the library. 
We must keep in mind that we must 
function the way the people would 
like to have us function. 

The ramifications of public rela- 
tions are tremendous. It involves 
your appearance, the quality of your 
product, the quality of your service, 
the condition of your facilities or 
premises, the place in which you do 
business, the way you meet the pub- 
lic, your attitude in general toward 
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the public, your advertising, your 
publicity, your staff of employees, 
your relations with government, state, 
city or county officials; and it has a 
direct bearing on countless things 
which most people would not relate 
to public relations in any way. To 
refer to the Union Oil Company for 
a second, we had an interesting ex- 
perience that happened up at San 
Luis Obispo. We had an open oil 
reservoir which covered an acre or 
so. It seems that ducks, while flying 
south for the winter, would light 
upon this reservoir for lunch, and 
inevitably that was the end of Mr. 
Duck, or ducks, as the case might 
be. We learned that sportsmen in 
that area were criticising us very 
seriously for having an open oil 
reservoir which was trapping ducks. 
From a simple oil storage problem 
it had turned into a public relations 
problem. So, at an expense of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, we put a roof 
on the reservoir, and today we hope 
our relationship with sportsmen in 
San Luis Obispo County is again 
satisfactory. So you can see that pub- 
lic relations involves many things. 

There are certain fundamental 
rules which should be followed in 
planning any public relations pro- 
gram: First, get the facts. Make what- 
ever surveys are necessary to deter- 
mine what people think about how 
you are operating, whether they like 
you or not, and why. If people are 
not using the libraries as they should 
or as you think they should, try to 
find out why. Once you have learned 
the facts, the second step is to heal 
the sore spots. Go to work on the 
problem, whether it is internal or on 
the outside; find out what's wrong 
and go to work to correct it. The 
third step is to go out of your way to 
make friends. To make friends we 
must be a friend, and sound public 
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relations must start within, must start 
at home. Without sound internal 
relations or employee relations, we 
cannot have sound public relations. 
Then after you have learned the facts, 
and healed the sore spots, and started 
to make friends, the final step is to 
let people know what you are doing. 
When you believe your business is 
right, let people know it is right, and 
why it is right. 

In other words, public relations 
is doing, not saying, but after you are 
doing, let people know what you are 
doing. 

Emphasis on employee training is 
very important in any public rela- 
tions program. As } said, public 
relations must start within. Most in- 
dustries, and the oil companies in 
particular, have learned that proper 
employee training is the keynote of 
sound public relations. It is not 
enough to tell employees what you 
want them to do, but you must tell 
them how and why they do it. They 
must have the necessary apprecia- 
tion, attitude, and knowledge to en- 
able them to make friends of the 
public. The importance of careful 
training cannot be overemphasized, 
because we find there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to what is 
proper handling of the public. We 
find in hiring and training service 
station operators, for example, that 
if we tell them to be neat and clean, 
many of them think they are neat 
and clean if they change their shirts 
twice a week and take a bath on 
Saturday night. By our standards, 
that doesn't mean that they are neat 
and clean. The same thing applies 
to courtesy, to what they should say 
to people, and their entire relation- 
ship with people at the service sta- 
tion. 


I hope you will excuse me for 
referring so often to the oil compan- 
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ies, but I think the problems of the 
oil companies parallel those of the 
libraries. I would like to show you 
an example of how we train opera- 
tors to meet the public the way we 
would like to have the public met. 
We have what we call a service sta- 
tion routine. Instead of simply telling 
the service station operator that we 
want him to smile when a customer 
drives in, take his order and thank 
him and tell him goodby when he 
leaves, we take the service station 
operator through a series of lessons, 
which teach him exactly what to do, 
how to do it, and why it is to his 
advantage to do it that way. In all 
of these lessons or classes we employ 
the “conference technique,’ during 
which the employee himself contrib- 
utes to the instruction that makes up 
the lesson. Very specific and detailed 
instructions are supplied each em- 
ployee in the form of a syllabus. We 
also supply him with a printed two- 
color booklet that summarizes for 
him everything he has learned in the 
“conferences” or classes. 

After you have surveyed the sore 
spots, gone to work to make friends, 
the next step, as | said, is to tell the 
public about it. This obviously re- 
quires money. All of the corpora- 
tions, and merchandisers, who are 
competing with libraries for the time 
and interest of people, are spending 
millions of dollars in the aggregate 
trying to keep people away from librar- 
ies. I don't know whether you now 
have adequate funds, but it seems 
to’ me to be a very logical thing, if 
you are spending thousands or even 
millions of dollars on libraries, that 
worthwhile results from this invest- 
ment should be insured by an ade- 
quate fund to let the people know what 
you have to offer. Libraries, to be a 
going business must, as I said before, 
compete with all of the radios, maga- 
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zines, advertisers, and other interests 
which are working strenuously to 
gain the time and attention of people. 
Libraries should have funds to do a 
consistent book merchandising job. 
One of the most important jobs in a 
department store or service station 
or any retail establishment is to get 
its merchandise “‘out front’ ... to 
make it easy for people to buy. Mer- 
chandising is the art of bringing the 
products to the people. Libraries today 
are doing this, but not to the extent 
that they could if they had adequate 
man power and funds. They should 
perhaps have funds to hold displays 
and exhibits of all kinds, to circular- 
ize patrons or business firms who 
might be interested in specific books 
or periodicals, and countless other 
ways library service could be mer- 
chandised. They should have funds 
for improving facilities where neces- 
sary. They should have funds to 
learn the facts, to make what surveys 
are necessary to know where the 
library business is going and why. 

Generally speaking, I believe, 
there is an impression among many 
people that libraries are rather au- 
stere, cold, and a little over-dignified. 
And very much on the “quiet side.” 
Borrowing a book is a bit like going 
into a Bank and trying to borrow $50. 
Perhaps libraries don't treat people 
enough like customers? All the signs 
that you see around libraries say, 
“Quiet,”” “Stand in Line,” or, “Check 
Brief Cases Here.’ I know one library 
with a sign out in front that says, 
“No Loud Noises or Loitering.”’ It oc- 
curred to me that perhaps a library 
would be a splendid place for kids 
to loiter. If libraries could induce 
“loitering” and reading, particularly 
among high school students, it might 
be a very good step forward in their 
public relations. 
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Libraries, perhaps, are too much 
like institutions rather than friendly 
service organizations in the com- 
munity. In other words, there might 
be just a little too much “gold leaf 
on the dome” of some of them and 
not quite enough “fire on the hearth.” 
I think generally libraries are doing 
a splendid job. I know you are work- 
ing for improvement in the job you 
are doing, and unquestionably li- 
braries will do an even better job 
as time goes on. 

Maybe some day we shall have 
libraries with comfortable chairs, 
lamps, and a place to put your feet, 
instead of hard chairs and shiny 
tables? 


Maybe we will have libraries that 
don't echo and re-echo when you 
walk in them? (This makes people 
self-conscious.) 


Maybe we will have pick-up and 
delivery service to induce the lazy 
person or the person who doesn't 
walk at all to read more books? 


Maybe we will have a tea room 
where people can invite their friends 
in for lunch and spend a grand 
afternoon? 


Maybe we will have a sun porch 
with comfortable furniture and potted 
palms? 


We might even have educational 
motion pictures for the kids? Or 
afternoon musicals or events of that 
sort in libraries? 


In other words, perhaps some day 
we will make libraries a lot more 
fun, as well as a place to read or 


borrow books. They'll be a little 
noisier, perhaps, but people will 
spend more time there, and probably 
will read more books. Some of these 
may be fanciful ideas, but all that I 
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have been trying to convey to you 
is the type of salesmanship, or mer- 
chandising, or showmanship which li- 
braries might apply today to meet 
the competition of the people who 
are using these methods. 


All salesmanship, advertising, or 
public relations, to be successful, 
must follow one incontrovertible rule. 
It must appeal to the selfish interest 
of the prospect. Without that, without 
appeal to the selfish interests of peo- 
ple, no salesmanship or advertising 
or merchandising can be successful. 
We must give the public what it 
wants. 


If people are not coming to the 
libraries as they used to, or as they 
should, there must be some reasons 
why. Perhaps these reasons are be- 
yond the control of the libraries, but 
first we must find out what those 
reasons are—we must get the facts. 
We must go to work to counteract 
those defects, or meet that compe- 
tition. We must put our house in 
order, because public relations must 
start at home. We must go out of our 
way to make friends. We must know 
that our business is right. Then we 
must let people know what we have 
to offer, tell them how and why we 
are doing a good job. 

By treating people like customers, 
and prize customers at that, we can 
help libraries do an even better job 
for the people in our communities. 
We must, figuratively speaking, put 
plenty of ‘fire on the hearth” and not 
worry too much about the “gold leaf 
on the dome.” If we do these things, 
I am sure the libraries cannot but 
enhance their already important fun- 
ction in the social, educational, and 
cultural life of our communities. 





THE LIBRARY'S PUBLIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE MIGRATORY WORKER 


By ROBERT HARDIE 
Manager, Tulare Migratory Labor Camp, Visalia 


An address delivered to the California Library Association at its Forty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting and Public Relations Institute, Long Beach, April 18, 1940. 


Since I believe that there is no one 
single agency that has more to offer 
in this whole problem of dealing with 
the migratory laborers in California 
than does the library, I can think of 
no other subject of more interest 
than “the library's public relations 
with the migratory workers.’’ But a 
statement of that nature requires 
qualification and demands that we 
think pretty clearly on the subject as 
a whole. 

If we are to think clearly and in- 
telligently through any discussion in- 
volving questions of migratory labor, 
it seems that we must preface our 
remarks with the recognition of a 
few basic facts, facts which are 
simply not subject to debate. First 
we must know that thousands of 
migratory workers are already in the 
State of California. Next we must 
know that the trend toward labor 
displacement in the middle - west 
through the introduction of labor- 
saving farm equipment and methods 
in agriculture will drive even more 
of these folks from their homes and 
throw them into the maelstrom of 
migration. Last, but certainly not least, 
we must recognize that problems 
have grown out of this situation, 
basic problems in a democracy, that 
must be dealt with as quickly and as 
humanely as possible for the mutual 
benefit of all of us. 

Since the library is fundamentally 
an educational agency, it would 
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seem advisable in analyzing any so- 
cial problems to be attacked by that 
agency to stop at this point and think 
a little about these people with whom 
we propose to deal. May we say in 
the beginning that the percentage 
frequency of oriental and Mexican 
workers in California agriculture is 
definitely on the decline and that, if 
such process is to continue unabated, 
they all must be for practical pur- 
poses out of the picture within the 
next few years. In our experience, 
in our dealings with these people 
through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration’s migratory labor camps, we 
find that we have been dealing with 
an almost entirely (98 per cent) white 
native American group of people 
who mostly hail from Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, and other southern 
and southwestern states. It is with 
this group that I shall deal this morn- 
ing. 

A great deal of a derogatory na- 
ture has been said of these south- 
westerners, but too much generaliz- 
ing has been the case in this regard, 
and too often to the detriment of the 
majority. These people are in the 
main of good pioneer stock, descend- 
ants of Scotch, English, and Irish 
settlers. Theirs is a history of genera- 
tions on the soil, of decades of toil 
in the improvement and cultivation 
of theirenow impoverished land. Their 
colloquialisms and folk customs are 
similar to those which can even to- 
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day be found in rural England. Of 
all the conglomerate which settled 
America, this group has been least 
affected by our indeterminate na- 
tional culture. 


The allegation of shiftlessness has 
been presented against them, but 
those who employ them would deny 
any such charge. They have been 
accused of domestic laxity—now, 
impeccability is virtually impossible 
when a whole family must live in 
one small room whether it be tent or 
a shack, but in most cases it is ap- 
proached. Much has been said about 
their poor health. Yet recent studies 
by the California State Department of 
Health show that they compare very 
favorably, both as to frequency of in- 
fection and capacity of infection, with 
native Californians. (And incidentally 
the same report went on to say that 
more than 25 per cent of these peo- 
ple suffered from malnutrition). Such 
an exhibition of resistance to sickness 
in the face of such overwhelming 
odds, I think, thoroughly disproves 
the accusation of physical inade- 
quacy. 

While the argument has been 
heard that this group does not mea- 
sure up mentally with other social 
groups, there are several studies 
available, made by various county 
superintendents throughout the 
State, proving beyond doubt that the 
group compares very favorably with 
resident children. True enough, var- 
iations occur so far as educational 
ages determined through achieve- 
ment tests are considered, but these 
are only to be expected when the 
frequency with which a migrant 
child changes schools is borne in 
mind. 


The transplanted group is, in the 
main, a healthy, industrious lot, good 
natured and gregarious, fond of mu- 
sic and dancing, and highly appre- 
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ciative of the simple pleasures that 
their lives afford; and for the most 
part they subscribe to the funda- 
mental doctrines of various Penta- 
costal sects. 


I think here that it is awfully im- 
portant that we point out one more 
phase of their social habit, due prob- 
ably to either their low income or, 
shall we say, their folk lore, or pos- 
sibly to both. These people in their 
home States had never moved around 
a lot. I think it would be safe to say 
that as much as 50 per cent of them 
had never been out of their own 
State; many of them never across 
the line of the county in which they 
were born. They thought strongly 
in terms of kindred ties—cousins and 
second cousins often given as much 
or more consideration as ordinarily 
would be paid to a brother or sister. 
Their incomes were extremely low 
and they naturally learned to furnish 
their own amusement. They have 
thought in terms of all day singings, 
and a marriage, for example, was 
simply the precipitating influence to 
another house raising. In short, with 
the exception of their kinfolks still 
in the south and southwest, they are 
probably more adaptable to a com- 
prehensive program of community 
organizations, recreation, etc., than 
would be any other single social 
group in the United States. 

In general it is admitted that their 
culture differs from ours, but it is not 
to be assumed that it is inferior, and 
there is undoubtedly much to be 
gained by a study of it. A successful 
civilization has always accepted the 
best in a foreign culture and rejected 
that which is undesirable. Such a 
policy might well be followed in re- 
gard to the southwesterners in Cali- 
fornia. 


In discussing why they come to 
California, I think a much fairer way 
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to attack the problem is to say why 
they left their home States. You will 
recall that following the war we ex- 
perienced, generally, definite slumps 
in the prices of basic agricultural 
commodities. It was at that time that 
farmers, having pyramided through 
war time highs, became farm tenants; 
farm tenants became share croppers; 
share croppers became agricultural 
laborers; and agricultural laborers 
did pretty much what they could. 
The average yearly net income from 
agricultural operations since 1919 up 
to the present time when they actu- 
ally pulled up stakes and moved to 
California seems to be about $350 
among the families with whom we 
deal. 

Now a great deal is heard about 
the drought and the.dust. While those 
of us who have gone through that 
would not want to minimize the 
severity of those conditions, we do 
want to point out that the history of 
the situation as just described points 
to the fact that it was not the dust 
and drought that threw these people 
into migration, but to use a slang 
expression, ‘Just a pay-off'’—some- 
thing that brought to their attention 
the basic economic instability of the 
enterprise with which they had been 
connected for the past twenty years. 

In other words these people had 
been, since war-time highs, literally 
betting every dollar they possessed 
in the world and, in most cases, all 
the credit they could muster against 
weather, insects, fluctuating prices, 
and so forth, for the opportunity of 
netting themselves some $45 a month. 

The second reason for their leav- 
ing their home States will probably 
in years to come prove an even 
greater precipitating influence to the 
situation than was pointed out in the 
first. We speak here of the introduc- 
tion of all labor-saving equipment 
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in agriculture. In this regard I should 
like to digress for the moment to 
make mention of the fact that, as you 
will recall, industrial centers of the 
nation have in years past drawn on 
the rural districts to the extent of some 
80 per cent of their workers. The in- 
troduction of labor-saving equipment 
in industry making itself manifest in 
1924 and 1925 caused a consequent 
displacement of these workers, who 
in many cases, since they had gone 
to the cities from the rural areas, at- 
tempted to return to the farms. Such 
a movement only tended to doubly 
aggravate the situation in the rural 
areas, which areas by that time were 
beginning to experience much the 
same social-economic metamorpho- 
sis. This is a condition which has 
continued to express itself, not only 
in the south and southwest, but also 
with equal severity in the northern 
and middle western sections where 
we find entire counties in rural areas 
where as much as 50 per cent of the 
total population has left within the 
course of one year. It must be borne 
in mind in this regard that the acre- 
age cropped is remaining constant, 
but it simply does not take as many 
people to farm the nation as in the 
past. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
note the statement made by the 
Department of Agriculture that “us- 
ing machinery and methods already 
tried and tested we could farm our 
nation with but 50 per cent of the 
6,900,000 farm families still on the 
land.” Also, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace has said, ‘within 
the next two decades, approximately 
7,000,000 farm youths will mature 
with virtually no prospect of finding 
land to farm or even steady employ- 
ment as agricultural laborers.” 


In passing, I should like to mention 
one more factor, not because it is 
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generally sound, but only because 
one hears so much mention of it— 
that migrants come to California to 
go on relief. I should like to state 
here that the plant quarantine sta- 
tions’ figures showing the number of 
people seeking manual labor coming 
across the State line were for the 
year 1936 approximately 40,000; by 
1937 this figure had fallen to 32,000; 
and by 1938 it dropped to some 
18,000. Thus, these figures express 
a falling frequency in migration in 
face of the fact that it was not until 
early in 1938 that a family coming to 
California had anything whatsoever 
to look forward to in the way of re- 
lief. This would tend to disprove the 
case of the relief argument as a 
cause for the immigration into the 
State. It is not a question here of 
coming necessarily to any place, but 
a question of getting out of a place 
exhibiting absolutely nothing to look 
forward to. 


Now to speak briefly about the 
conditions greeting these people in 
the State of California and the prob- 
lems, of course, arising as a con- 
sequence. It would seem that these 
problems divide themselves into the 
two classes. First, those basic things 
having to do with the bare neces- 
sities of keeping body and soul to- 
gether; and secondly, those things 
of vital importance surrounding the 
integration of all individuals into a 
constructive commonwealth so man- 
datory to democracy. Possibly of first 
importance to the immediate job is 
that of public health. It does not 
seem necessary, speaking to you 
people who work every day in the 
State of California, to discuss the 
conditions that are common in squat- 
ters camps and housing arrange- 
ments along irrigation ditches. It 
would not be necessary to explain 
to you the condition bound to grow 
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out of living either in the mud, or in 
the dust; of drinking polluted water; 
of improper excretory disposal facil- 
ities, or none at all. / repeat that there 
is no point in emphasizing that con- 
dition. It is something we can see. 
It is before our eyes every day. It 
was to meet this problem that the 
Farm Security Administration in 1935 
began to think in terms of camps to 
house workers in agriculture. 


Our present Migratory Labor Pro- 
gram, I believe most of you are 
aware, grew out of research of many 
eminent economists and sociologists, 
among whom Dr. Paul S. Taylor of 
the University of California has been 
particularly prominent. Under the 
auspices of the California Emergency 
Relief Association and the State Rur- 
al Rehabilitation Corporation, with 
which Dr. Taylor was then coopera- 
ting, two experimental camps were 
started, following the invitation and 
generous backing of local authorities. 
These two camps, one at Yuba City 
and one near Bakersfield, were in- 
tended to be experimental, and have 
so remained up to the present day. 
Through them we have collected 
continuous daily information on mi- 
gratory labor and migratory laborers 
and their families, no less than on 
growers and their attitudes, and the 
problems which both of them have 
to face. We have learned how not 
to do some things, and how to do 
some things better. These camps 
were set up rather hurriedly and on 
a very simple basis. 


Our aim was to provide campers 
with at least pure drinking water, 
sanitary outlets, decent laundry and 
bathing facilities-— elementary pro- 
visions for orderly living with a rea- 
sonable opportunity for recreation 
and medical care. - 

Our experience in these two camps 
helped greatly in the planning of the 
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camps that followed. The camps re- 
cently completed by the Administra- 
tion are built in such a manner that 
they will not only be adequate to 
meet these needs, but the physical 
appearance is so attractive that they 
have come to be considered a dis- 
tinct community asset. We now have 
15 camps in California extending as 
far north as Healdsburg and as far 
south as Brawley. Permanent hous- 
ing, in the form of labor homes for 
those fairly well established on jobs, 
is getting under way. It may be in- 
teresting to know that camps are 
now contemplated in Idaho, Oregon, 
Arizona, Texas, and Florida, and the 
problem is receiving a great deal of 
consideration on the eastern sea- 
board. 


As has been stated, the chief aim 
of the Farm Security Administration 
has been to relieve emergent prob- 


lems in public health and to provide 
minimum requirements for sanitary 
living. We have of course recognized 
since we are dealing with a group of 
free born American citizens, bring- 
ing them together in groups of from 
500 to 1800, that it would have been 
unthinkable that they would not be 
capable of maintaining the functions 
of democracy and helping with such 
educational and recreational facil- 
ities as would be required for decent 
living. In this respect may I say that 
our camps are self-governed. They 
have their own council which com- 
pares to the average city council. 
The council has its own representa- 
tives delegated with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that ordinances estab- 
lished by that council are main- 
tained, and there is a judiciary com- 
posed of representatives of the resi- 
dents themselves, before whom cases 
of infraction of these regulations are 
brought and dealt with. 

We have our own advisory com- 
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mittees operating in practically ev- 
ery field—health, education, ladies’ 
affairs, children’s activity, recrea- 
tion, sports, nursery schools, etc. 
So that the camps furnish, with the 
cooperation of the people them- 
selves, practically all the govern- 
mental, recreational, and educational 
facilities that might ordinarily be 
found in a small town. Insofar as 
our camps are concerned, it will of 
course be understood that our library 
plays no small part in the whole of 
our community program. At Visalia, 
for example, the county has been 
more than helpful in establishing a 
branch in our community. A W.P.A. 
worker has been appointed as li- 
brarian. 


For the moment, I would like to 
say that it has been our experience 
for the years of library service in the 
camp that the average migrants 
have exhibited a very definite desire 
to read and that their interest seems 
as widely flung as in any other group 
of comparable size. At Visalia the 
camp was established a little more 
than a year ago and the library came 
in shortly after its inception. Already 
we find that some 1200 books are 
being checked out monthly, and this 
of course does not count the number 
of readers where the book is passed 
from one to another on one check 
out. 


Now to pay respect to that side 
of the problem in which I think you 
as librarians will be chiefly inter- 
ested. I think it is important for all 
of us to recognize that the situation 
among migratory workers in Califor- 
nia is rapidly changing. As has been 
said before, these people have not 
been nomadic, nor do they have any 
desire to continue a nomadic exist- 
ence. In 1934 and 1935 we found 
that a rather high percentage of 
these people migrated annually 
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from Yakima to Phoenix and back 
again. By 1940 we are finding 
that the great majority of these peo- 
ple find it economically sound and 
socially desirable to settle their fam- 
ilies in some one part of the State 
and to be content with the amount 
of employment available in the local- 
ity, rather than to continue to break 
all social ties and to pay out need- 
less sums for transportation, which is 
their lot if they continue to travel. As 
a consequence, the squatter camp 
and the ditch bank camp seem to be 
definitely on the decline. These peo- 
ple are buying lots on the installment 
plan and are building shacks. Today 
in practically every small town in the 
rural districts of concentrated agri- 
culture the picture shows a perim- 
eter and its extensions along the 
highway rapidly being populated by 
these folks in this manner. 

You will recall, as we have said 
earlier, these people are pretty much 
average folks—Americans—of An- 
glo-Saxon ancestry, from the middle 
west. They have led a rather iso- 
lated existence in rural areas. They 
have always followed pretty much 
the “live at home” sort of plan, inde- 
pendent in their habits on their farm, 
and not having much in the way of 
worldly goods, but not demanding 
much. With their movement to Cali- 
fornia there is a change in environ- 
ment, in the way of social habit, eco- 
nomics, culture—which naturally re- 
sults in a need for new perspective, 
a new appreciation ot things. Such 
changes in environment and the un- 
certainties which confront these peo- 
ple can of course promote nothing 
but frustration until those changes 
are appreciated and new perspec- 
tives formulated to meet them. 


I think, to a certain extent, many 
of these problems confronting the 
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migrants themselves are confronting 
with equal severity the residents of 
the States in which they find them- 
selves. Certainly this whole question 
of displacement of workers in both 
industry and agriculture, the conse- 
quent migration resulting therefrom, 
and the new problem caused by the 
whole situation is something de- 
manding that we as American citi- 
zens be ever mindful of the fact that 
democracy can only exist so long as 
the integral parts thereof shall be en- 
lightened as to its problems and 
aware of their responsibilities in the 
solution thereof. 


The solution here lies in one word, 
“Education.” 


Now the children have the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate these national 
problems through the facilities of- 
fered by the public schools, but facil- 
ities to promote this understanding 
are not usually available to the 
adults. Consequently it behooves all 
agencies capable of and equipped to 
disseminate this information among 
both groups to act as quickly and as 
wholesomely as possible. Among 
channels for such education in the 
average town, I know of none more 
vital than the library. 


I think the situation may suggest 
to you a responsibility you have to 
the town in which you operate to 
help promote any and all programs 
that will tend to enlighten people on 
this problem. Reading should of 
course be encouraged, but probably 
no more than should study groups 
and open forums. Listen-in meetings, 
too, on national radio programs 
where these questions are being de- 
bated would be another way of at- 
tacking the problem. Doubtless your 
imagination will suggest other meth- 
ods for the study of these problems. 
If we need any justification for as- 
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suming this responsibility, I leave 
with you this thought of Lincoln’s— 
That if we could only know exactly 
where we are now, and the place 
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from which we have just come, we 
would find it much easier to know 
where we want to go, and how to go 
about getting there. 


“WHY IS A LIBRARIAN?” 
RADIO SCRIPT 
By VIRGINIA MARVIN 


Script of radio interview between Mrs. Bess Ranton Yates, President of the California Library 
Association, and Mrs. Virginia Marvin, columnist of the Long Beach Press-Telegram, 
as given over Radio Station KFOX, April 15, 1940, preceding the 
Association’s Annual Meeting and Public Relations Institute. 


Mrs. Marvin: Mrs. Yates, when I 
was told that I was to have the pri- 
vilege of interviewing the president 
of the California Library Association, 
I was pleased. 

Mrs. Yates: That's flattering] 

Marvin: Doubtful flattery, perhaps. 
I mean I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to ask some impertinent ques- 
tions. 

Yates: Go ahead. I'm full of facts 
and figures. 

Marvin: That's what I’m afraid of. 
What I want couldn't be classified 
exactly as facts and figures. 

Yates: Just what do you want to 
know? 

Marvin: Well, I—that is, WE want 
to know WHY IS A LIBRARIAN? 

Yates: Do you méan why do we 
have librarians? 

Marvin: No, I mean why are YOU 
a librarian? Did you pick that voca- 
tion so you can sit on a high stool 
and pass out books to the eager and 
thirsting public? 

Yates: No, that isn’t what lures us 
into the profession. Stools are getting 
scarcer in libraries as the eager and 


thirsting public grow more eager 
and thirsting for real help in their 
own problems. 

Marvin: What, no high stools? 

Yates: No, no high stools. I am 
a librarian because I like people. 
Librarians are no longer librarians 
only because they “just love books.” 
Most of them like people and choose 
the library profession because it of- 
fers an opportunity to serve these 
people through books. 

Marvin: Nobly spoken, Mrs. Yates, 
and becoming to a librarian. But are 
all librarians as noble as they look? 

Yates: Mercy, no. We aren't entire- 
ly responsible for that look of lady- 
like nobility. People expect it and we 
try to oblige. 

Marvin: Oh, it's that sort of a prob- 
lem, is it? You do it; we expect it; 
so you do it some more—and on 
down through the years! 

Yates: That's about it, I guess. 

Marvin: What was this you said 
about your “profession”? Have the 
librarians joined the professional 
ranks alongs with the barbers and 
the bartenders? 
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Yates: I'm not just sure what Mr. 
Webster says about a profession, but 
if a profession is a calling that has 
its own standards of service, its high 
educational requirements, its techni- 
cal training, then librarianship is a 
profession. 

Marvin: I thought librarianship was 
just “nice clean work for a lady.” 

Yates: Definitely not! That idea be- 
longs to the era when the library 
desk was regarded as a safe and 
genteel parking place for maiden 
ladies and impecunious widows. We 
have far outgrown that era. 

Marvin: Am I to understand that 
you are no longer genteel or safe or 
that you are no longer maiden ladies 
or widows? 

Yates: We are all of those things, 
some of us, but we are more. Most 
of us are professional people who 
have been trained for our jobs. 

Marvin: College training, do you 
mean? 

Yates: Four years of college and a 
year of specialized study in library 
science. 

Marvin: Good grief! No wonder 
you look so wise. Do you demand 
these credentials of all would-be li- 
brarians? 

Yates: Most large public libraries 
have very definite requirements for 
new staff members. Of course there 
are many fine librarians in the pro- 
fession who are valuable because of 
their wide experience rather than 
because of specialized training. We 
are still a new profession, you know. 

Marvin: As a profession, I suppose 
you are. Is the matter left up to the 
individual library? 

Yates: Generally, so far. We are 
now trying to work out fair legisla- 
tion for state certification in Califor- 
nia which will build for a more uni- 
orm high standard. 

Marvin: And it will keep out the 
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ladies, no matter how charming, 
whose only reason for turning to 
library work is a maturing mortgage 
or a blighted romance. 

Yates: Yes, we don't want just 
anybody. It makes it more difficult to 
establish ourselves as professional 
people—and we ARE, by training 
and knowledge. And it hampers us 
in our technical field. 

Marvin: What do you mean “tech- 
nical field’? Is that the stamping of 
a book? That's what librarians seem 
to do. 

Yates: Of course, the real, serious 
work of a library is to help the busi- 
ness or professional man, the stu- 
dent, the housewife, to find the infor- 
mation that will make a difference 
in his or her life. It takes a trained 
person to help the trained person. 


Marvin: I knew students used the 
library. (Teachers see to that.) But I 
had no idea professional men made 
much use of it. 

Yates: More and more professional 
and business men are using the li- 
brary, and even office and factory 
workers are finding it the means of 
advancement through increased 
knowledge in their fields. Books 
have that knowledge. 

Marvin: Do you suppose I'd ad- 
vance if I read a book? 

Yates: There are many books in 
your field in every library—books 
on newspaper writing, creative writ- 
ing, radio continuity writing, and just 
plain writing. 

Marvin: Can you help anybody in 
any field? 

Yates: Almost. The engineer often 
consults handbooks and _ technical 
books. Young lawyers and doctors 
who haven't been able to build up 
their own libraries come to the public 
library. Artists and musicians find 
help and encouragement there. Bak- 
ers and bankers, barbers and band 
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club men? Has Babbitt ever read a 
book? 


Yates: Yes, indeed. Babbitt is a 
well-informed business man today 
who comes here for his recreational 
reading and for business administra- 
tion handbooks and background ma- 
terial in economics and sociology. 


Marvin: Have we taken more in- 
terest in economics and sociology 
since the depression taught us that 
economics is the science of father’s 
having a job and sociology is what 
the lady is doing when she calls to 
verify our names on the relief rolls? 


Yates: Oh, my, yes. The American 
public nearly read us out of tomes 
on economics and sociology during 
the low of the depression. They 
have cheered up a little now and 
have gone back to the old favorites. 

Marvin: Do you mean they have 
gone back to Zane Grey? 

Yates: Well, it has never been a 
case of going back to Zane Grey. 
There was always a lot of light fic- 
tion read and it was probably a 
sanity-saver to some people during 
those years when nothing else was 
light. I meant they have gone back 
to their usual non-fiction pets of bio- 
graphy and history and travel. Men 
like travel. 

Marvin: Might we wives find an 
implied insult in the fact that our 
Lords like to travel vicariously to the 
far spots of the globe instead of 
leaders, seamstresses and secretar- 
ies, poultry raisers and public speak- 
ers, cooks and club leaders. 

Marvin: So our club ladies haunt 
the library, do they? 

Yates: Yes, often times librarians 
are asked to make up specialized 
subject lists for groups, or suggested 
reading lists. Or we aid in preparing 
book talks. The modern club woman 
is a library patron of the first rank. 

Marvin: How about the service 
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dwelling in reality in the good old 
easy chair by the fireside? 

Yates: Maybe it is just as well not 
to study too closely the motives be- 
hind the trends in reading. I'm not 
sure what we should find in the 
modern tendency of man to study 
his own actions. 

Marvin: Do you mean that we are 
watching our own mental wheels 
go round? 

Yates: Yes, and trying to find out 
what makes them go round. Books 
on psychology and psychiatric find- 
ings are quite popular, and not alone 
with students. 

Marvin: Do librarians read them? 

Yates: Yes, sometimes. 

Marvin: Is that what make librar- 
ians look so serious? Are they look- 
ing inward at the wheels? 

Yates: No, I think they are just 
trying to be ladies of dignity. It is a 
strain. 

Marvin: I can imagine! 

Yates: That's why we are holding 
a “Public Relations Institute,” you 
know, to find out what the public 
thinks of us. 

Marvin: When you say that the 
California Library Association is 
studying public relations, you mean 
you are actually studying your re- 
lations with the public. It isn’t just 
a fancy term for publicity? 

Yates: Oh, nol We mean to find 
out how we can better satisfy the 
needs and desires of our library pa- 
trons and give them better returns 
for the tax dollar which they invest 
in us. 

Marvin: That is becoming humility 
and a fine ambition. I wish you 
luck. 

Yates: Thank you. Where would 
you suggest that we start? 

Marvin: Me? I know better than 
to answer a leading question like 
that, with the town simply bristling 
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with librarians. How many members 
has the California Library Associa- 
tion, Madam President? 

Yates: About 2200. 

Marvin: How alarming! I shall be 
afraid to venture out for fear the 
literary flavor of the town will get 
me. 

Yates: Cheer up, as a matter of 
fact there won't be more than 800 of 
us here, and if we are spread around 
a little we may not dilute the normal 
salt air enough to be noticed by the 
natives. 

Marvin: Well, 800 librarians is lots 
of librarians and should bring up our 
1.Q. several notches. All the librar- 
ians I have known are smart. 

Yates: Thank you. What do you 
want? 

Marvin: If you really want to know, 
I'd like to have a look at a new book 
while it IS NEW. 


Yates: There it comes—the regular 


old sore point of the public toward 
the library! 

Marvin: Why shouldn't we be 
sore? That's what we support a li- 
brary for, isn't it, to buy the books 
we want to read but can't afford to 
buy? 

Yates: No, I don't think that is what 
a modern library is for—primarily. 
It has a richer destiny than that. 

Marvin: So you don't care that I 
can't get “Rebecca” from your 
shelves the minute I ask for it? 

Yates: Well, no. I don't care very 
much, really, though I hate to disap- 
point you in your idea of a library's 
duty. 

Marvin: Then what in heck is a 
library for? 

Yates: A public library's first duty 
is to supply the serious, important 
information that men and women 
need for the satisfactory development 
of themselves and for their happy 
adjustment to their own lives. 
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Marvin: You mean the barbers and 
bakers again, and the psychology 
readers? 

Yates: Yes, partly. And I mean 
more than that. I mean that a public 
library is the repository of all the 
knowledge of all times. Librarians 
should be the persons who make 
that knowledge available to those 
who want it and need it. Recrea- 
tional reading comes second to that. 

Marvin: But isn’t recreational read- 
ing important to the proper adjust- 
ment of human beings? 

Yates: Yes, of course, but it isn't 
essential that they read the best 
seller just when several million other 
people are reading it. Generally 
speaking nobody adjusts to life any 
better for having read a book just 
at the peak of its wild popularity. 

Marvin: But we adjust to our 
bridge club better! 

Yates: That may be true! But the 
real meat of old favorites is still 
there, waiting on the shelves for you 
to pick them off. This ‘best seller” 
valuation is a shoddy thing, anyway. 

Marvin: Say, listen, you librarians 
wouldn't take away our best-seller 
list away from us, would you? 

Yates: Not if it gives you any 
pleasure, any food for discussion. 
But we aren't going to devote our 
professional lives to worrying over 
the number of requests piling up on 
a volume of doubtful merit. And we 
aren't going to squander the public 
book fund on these books when we 
know the demand is artificially stim- 
ulated by these lists. 

Marvin: So you don't care if we 
don't get what we want in the li- 
brary? 

Yates: I didn't say we didn't care. 
I said we can't devote our profes- 
sional lives and our often meagre 
book funds to it. We DO CARE. We 
should love to be able to give you 
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what you want when you ask for it. 

Marvin: When can you do that? 

Yates: When library budgets are 
adequate for both the serious needs 
and the transient wants of its public. 

Marvin: Mrs. Yates, I suspect the 
California librarians would like some 
more money to spend. 

Yates: Mrs. Marvin, in the lan- 
guage of our children, “You said a 
mouthful.” 

Marvin: Can that be the second 
reason behind this public relations 
institute? Do you hope to find ways 
of increasing your budget? 

Yates: Of course, like members of 
any profession, we hope to find 
means of expanding our service. 
Yes, I dare admit that we should 
like to have some more money. It is 
not a weakness peculiar to librarians, 
I believe. 

Marvin: No, it has a familiar ring. 
But are California librarians partic- 
ularly cramped for funds? 

Yates: No, not in comparison to 
many other States. California librar- 
ies are good examples of the best in 
modern libraries. Our system is more 
complete than the system of almost 
any other State, I believe, and we 
want to keep it that way. 

Marvin: What do you mean by 
your system? 

Yates: I mean the full coverage of 
California by public libraries. Every 
city has a municipal library, and al- 
most every county has a county li- 
brary, giving city-library service to 
the small towns, the isolated country 
districts, the mountain camps and 
desert mining centers. 

Marvin: Do you, borrow from one 
another if you need a book that isn't 
in your collection? 

Yates: We don't borrow indiscrim- 
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inately, but we all borrow from the 
State Library at Sacramento, and 
through it any book in any one of 
the county libraries, of which it is the 
head, as well as in many city librar- 
ies, may be secured. 

Marvin: That is a lot of books, | 
suppose? 

Yates: It's about 10,888,361 books. 

Marvin: If all the knowledge of all 
the librarians who are attending the 
convention here were rolled into one 
roll, do you think the roll would 
have the answer to all the questions 
of the ages and a first-hand knowl- 
edge of those 10,888,361 books? 

Yates: That is a large order. But it 
would be a large roll. 

Marvin: Modesty doesn't forbid 
your making that mucl: of a state- 
ment? 

Yates: Modesty is not going to stop 
a librarian who has access to some 
ears from stating that we can find 
out anything you really want to 
know. And if you don't believe me, 
just try us. 

Marvin: There is a challenge! Mrs. 
Bess Yates, President of the Califor- 
nia Library Association throws down 
the glove to the public. As the pub- 
lic's spokesman, I take it up! 

Yates: Ask away] 

Marvin: All right. What did the 
ceiling say to the four walls? 

Yates: That's too easy for a librar- 
ian. But do YOU know what one big 
toe said to the other big toe? 

Marvin: Shades of our grandmoth- 
ers, can this be a librarian! What 
did it say? 

Yates: It said, “Don't look now, 
but I think there are a couple of heels 
following us." I told you we librar- 
ians had the answers if you'd just 
give us a chance. 





COOPERATION BETWEEN THE CALIFOR- 
NIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE 
CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 


By EDWARD H. REDFORD 


Editor of the California Journal of Secondary Education 


For a number of years now the 
California Library Association has 
been affiliated with the California 
Society of Secondary Education, hav- 
ing a member on the editorial staff 
of the Society's publication, the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education. 
There seems to be evidence that li- 
brarians are not making full use of 
the Journal. Perhaps it is because 
they do not understand where its 
value lies and its significance in view 
of the relationship which exists be- 
tween the two organizations. Per- 
haps it will be well to examine just 
what this relationship means. 

When the California Society of 
Secondary Education was formed fif- 
teen years ago, it was planned as 
an association in which all educa- 
tional organizations and institutions 
in the State concerned with second- 
ary education could have a common 
interest and by means of which they 
could direct the development of sec- 
ondary education in California. With 
this purpose in mind the founders of 
the Society instituted a series of con- 
ferences and meetings, to which 
many of our educational advance- 
ments today can be traced, and 
started publication of the California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education. A 
short time later, they expanded their 


activities to include publication of 
the California School Directory. 

The Society, as formed and as it 
has developed since, never was in- 
tended to have any priority rights on 
its concern for secondary education, 
and its program was not a set one to 
which it was bound for a period of 
years. In fact, as the various univer- 
sities of the State instituted their 
summer conferences, and as the State 
Department of Education began to 
appoint committee after committee 
to study different phases of the sec- 
ondary school program, there be- 
came less and less need for the 
Society's conferences, and finally 
these ceased. And as the Association 
of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals expanded the program of its 
yearly meeting, there came to be 
less and less need for the meetings 
which the Society had sponsored an- 
nually. As the need for Society ac- 
tivity in these fields decreased, how- 
ever, more emphasis could be placed 
on the organization's publications. 
Its magazine became a periodical of 
64 pages published eight times dur- 
ing the months of the school year 
and called the California Journal of 
Secondary Education, and the Califor- 
nia School Directory nearly doubled 
in size. 
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It might be added that, in line with 
its policy of attempting to render 
services to secondary education that 
are not taken care of by another 
agency, the Society has made two 
innovations this last year: namely, 
the start of the California Society of 
Secondary Education Monograph Series 
and the beginning of a program to 
correlate the various agencies con- 
cerned with California's out-of-school 
youth. 

This brief history of the activities 
of the Society is cited to show that 
the program of the organization is an 
evolutionary one and that there is 
work, and will be more, for the or- 
ganizations that have associated with 
the Society, organizations which rep- 
resent most of the fields of secondary 
education and those other units of 
the school which articulate with it. 


What can these organizations do 
for the Society? In a general way, 


probably their most valuable contri- 
bution is the moral support they give 
and the prestige which the use of 
their name lends to the Society's 
activities. They also make a most 
important contribution in swelling 
the membership rolls of the Society 
and the subscription lists of its pub- 
lications, for the activities of the 
Society can only be carried on by a 
numerically strong and financially 
secure organization—it is through 
increased membership support that 
it has been possible to pay off the 
entire indebtedness of the Society 
and to institute the monograph series. 

Members of a cooperating organi- 
zation also can render for their col- 
leagues and for other readers of the 
Journal an invaluable service by con- 
tributing to the columns of the Jour- 
nal, manuscripts from their special 
field which deserve to be read by 
secondary people. This is an impor- 
tant service, generally a voluntary 
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one, and one which must be given 
if the particular field is to receive its 
share of consideration, for the pres- 
sure from other fields for the publi- 
cation of articles is such that any 
area which does not make a definite 
effort in this direction is likely to be 
slighted. 


Contributing organizations, through 
having a representative on the edi- 
torial board of the Journal, make an 
important contribution. Before the 
various symposia are planned, each 
member of the editorial board is asked 
to make suggestions in regard to ma- 
terial to be included, the assumption 
being that he will give special atten- 
tion to naming persons within his 
field who can make a contribution on 
that particular topic. This person can 
be of great assistance also in plan- 
ning symposia directly related to his 
field—of course, this is not likely to 
happen very often, for there must be 
variety—and he is likely to be called 
on for advice in regard to some indi- 
vidual manuscripts. He also can be 
the medium through which many 
manuscripts are submitted from his 
field, and he will perhaps take the 
responsibility for seeing that out- 
standing developments get into print. 

The Journal is a professional maga- 
zine, not used for organizational pur- 
poses or for any sort of propagandiz- 
ing, and because it is a means for 
keeping California teachers up to 
date and because it portrays Califor- 
nia to the rest of the country, it seems 
to be accomplishing a worthy pur- 
pose. Any organization which is co- 
operating to make possible the pub- 
lication of this magazine, therefore, 
apparently is making a direct contri- 
bution to secondary education. 

The above paragraphs have ex- 
plained in general terms the rela- 
tionship between any cooperating 
organization and the California So- 
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ciety of Secondary Education. But 
between the California Library As- 
sociation and the Society there is a 
more direct bond. If, as is intended, 
the Journal is the best single means 
of picturing to the people of Califor- 
nia what is going on in secondary 
education in the State, then the Jour- 
nal should be of invaluable assist- 
ance to librarians everywhere. Its 
articles will answer the needs of 
many people who come to them for 
material. For the school man or for 
the interested parent, it presents a 
picture of what our schools are do- 
ing. The random articles show the 
many-sided institution that secondary 
education has become; the monthly 
symposia give an organized view of 
a limited area. 

Thus the Journal, whether as a 
source book for information on a 
specific subject, or as a handbook on 
a specific topic that can be used to 
guide study groups or forum discus- 
sions, should be known and used in 
every library, school or public. It is 
the librarian who can make avail- 
able these symposia and miscellan- 
eous articles, the news notes in Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass’ monthly col- 
umn, the research studies by Dr. 
William A. Smith, and the monthly 
out-of-state contributions. Only if it 
is read, is the Journal justifying its 
existence; it is the librarians who can 
make its intended contribution an 
actuality. 

There is one final way in which the 
librarians can aid the Journal, and 
hence be of assistance to the readers 
whom they themselves serve. They 
are the ones who best know what 
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should be published in the columns 
of the Journal; they are the ones who 
know what the readers want and 
need. If they can pass their sugges- 
tions on to the editorial staff, prob- 
ably through their own representa- 
tive on the staff, then they have had 
an important hand in making the 
magazine and in furthering the con- 
tribution of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 

Likely symposia topics for 1940-41 
(Based on the brief editorial board 
meeting in Long Beach and on pre- 
vious and subsequent discussions 
with the consultant editors): 

Implementation of visual educa- 
tion—certainly the library has a con- 
cern here. 

Radio instruction. 


Report of the Junior College Guid- 
ance Committee (since this is a re- 
port, there probably will be no place 


for any contribution from the Library 
people.) 

Report of the Junior College Cur- 
riculum Committee—the same quali- 
fication applies here. 

The work of the county curriculum 
coordinators. (I don't know what the 
relationship to the library has been 
here.) 

Pitfalls in curriculum construction 
programs. 

Music in general education. 

Sex education and education for 
home living. 

Teacher education. 

Teacher preparation and place- 
ment. 

Study habits (probably not till the 
fall of 1941.) 
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